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Javanese Sarong, 



JAVANESE CLOTH. 



By Henry McBbide. 




CONSIGNMENT of Javanese cloths 
has recently been placed on view in 
this city and offered for sale. The 
circumstances deserves notice. Pre- 
vious to the Exhibition at Chicago 
none had ever been offered for sale 
in this country and the few that were 
to be seen were owned by private 
collectors or museums. The only one 
to my knowledge in New York was 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
and even it was not from Java proper, but from one of the 
islands of the coast that was influenced by Java. These I speak 
of were brought over by the Javanese Syndicate of the Midway 
Plaisance for sale during the Fair, but owing to the lack of 
business tact and advertisement (the Javanese were notoriously 
slow in adapting themselves to the Chicago method of selling) 
were unsold. 

I heard of them first 
here in New York from 
Mr. Ehrenfels, of the 
Syndicate, who was 
offering them quietly 
for retail trade and en- 
deavoring to find a 
wholesale customer for 
the lot, some two thou- 
sand in all. Afterwards 
I learned they had been 
bought by a broker, Mr. 
John Clark, of >-3 Wall 
street. Artists, who have 
a keen scent for the 
beautiful, were quick to 
find them out. Collect- 
ors became interested, 
and some very charact- 
eristic specimens, I un- 
derstand have been par- 
chased for the Museum 
of Natural History. 

The clothes consist 
of sarongs a yard or 
more wide and two and 
a half to three yards 
long and which serve 
the natives as skirts; 
Jcapallas, a yard or more 



square, used as head-dresses ; and slendangs, worn as scarfs. 
These things to the Javanese are simply clothes; though they 
are fastidious enough in their choice cf them, but to the prac- 
tical American, they are just so many curtains, just so many 
hangings and table coverB and portieres. 

In color as in design, they are wonderfully quaint and beau- 
tiful. There is a richness and a barbaric splendor about fome 
of them that make it impossible to believe them cottons. No 
two are alike, each one being made separately by hand and 
the maker contrivir g in each instance to imbue a tcuch of his 
own soul into his work. It is this qualit) in the design of naive 
frankness and individuality that make them so appealing. 
They are like drawings of Robert Blum ; you want to own not 
one but every one you see. 

In .a collection of two thousand, where no two are alike, it 
stands naturally to reason that many must be startlirgly in 
contrast. And when you consider the simplicity of the means 
employed,, and the few colors that they use, the astounding 
cleverness of these brown litlle pecple from Java is bejo: d ie- 
lief. The colors used most often aie indigo and brovij, a waim 
pleasing brown. The changes rung upon them are t-imply mar- 
vellous. You pick up a 
specimen, sure of its 
being absolutely unique, 
only to find it upon 
analyzati on, some 
smarter than usual ar- 
rangement of the favo- 
rite colors. Reds of 
varying shades and 
greens are used, too, 
but whatever the colors 
employed, they are at 
once original and har- 
monious. 

The dyeing of the 
cotton takes from ten 
to fifteen days and is 
done generally by the 
women. The cloth is 
steeped in rice - water 
and fixed upon a frame. 
The design is drawn 
upon it with pencil and 
then covered on both 
sides with hot wax from 
a small tube. It is then 
dipped into the dye 
which does not affect 
the wax. The wax is 
melted off in hot water 
and if several colors are 
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to be applied the parts to be protected are again covered 
with wax and the cloth is dipped into different dye. If the 
sarong is to have crimson or scarlet in it the cotton is 
steeped for several days in oil. This gives a peculiar rich- 
ness to the color and lends for a long time a strange but 
not unpleasant odor to the cloth. It is in principle somewhat 
on the method of ordinary etching. Of course all this is work- 
manship of the crudest sort. The wax chips off and splits and 
the colors run into each other in unexpected and distracting 
fashions. But to the aesthete these streaks and infections are 
joys forever and to the 
merchant they are a guar- 
antee of genuineness. No 
printer on earth could 
hope to imitate them 
convincingly. Birming- 
ham manufacturers have 
tried to and have even 
tried to foist them upon 
the Javanese but the little 
people had instinctively 
the good taste to prefer 
their own goods. Not 
one could be induced to 
don the printed sarong. 
Originally the Javanese drew 
out their designs free hand. 
In the case of repeats, some 
times he would work away con- 
tentedly (everything Javanese 
' bespeaks content) and thought" 
lessly until it was hard to de- 
cipher what the original idea had 
been. Where he had a large sur-^ 
face to draw upon, he would cover 
it with his sprawling inspirations that 
irresistibly remind one of a school boy 
and his slate. But after a while the 
Javanese began ,to pick up ideas from 
their neighbors and among other things the 
time saving notion of a stamp for repeating 
portions of a design. The hap hazard method 
of dyeing so disguises similarities of outline 
that one would seldom suspect a repeat had 
been attempted. It is the older freehand pro- 
ductions that have the most value to the ethnolo- 
gist. However, the distinctions are easily noted 
and anyone can easily tell to what class the clothes 
belong The illustrations give you but a faint 
idea of them. Not even a photograph could re- 
produce the subtleties in tone, and the whimsi- 
calities of design are as hopeless to draw as to 
print. The aquatic affair, used as a heading, is 
a scarf, dyed in beautiful blues and browns upon a 
light brown background and would be fine as a 
simple wall decoration or effective, used as a man- 
tel-valance. The portiere with diagonal design what 
seem meant for ribbons, is dyed in the same tones 
but the effect is so gorgeous that even the texture 
of the cloth seems changed. Its tawny splendor is 
as rich as a tiger skin. Others again are cool and 
cleanly, suggesting matting and wicker work and 
the summer cottage. The drawing of the book- 
case curtain shows a sarong with an aimless design 
in dark brown and white upon rich blue. It is an 
example of what specially appeals to the Javanese. 
The other two sketches are also from characteristic 
sarongs. 

The Javanese have long blow-pipes of hollowed 
bamboo or malacca, through which they blow 
arrows to kill birds. These they sometimes decorate prettily 
and I tell you they do admirably as curtain poles— I dare say 
it is a very American use to make of them. 




A convenient device is invented for lowering a curtain-pole so as 
to admit air at the top of the window. One end of the rod is hinged 
and the other has a catch from which it is released by pulling the tassel 
on the end of the cord. Catches of various kinds can be procured ; or 
the tassel can be weighted to balance the pole. 



THE ARRANGEHENT OF SUMMER DRAPERIES. 

By E. A. Fletcher. 

EASONS come and go, and the individuality of the home- 
maker is more and more expressed in her home ; for 
owing to our increased facilities of communication and 
theconstantinterchangeof thought through the medium 
the newspapers and magazines, even women living 
in comparatively isoltated pJaces are able to keep 
themselves quite up-to-date 
with regard to new ways 
of doing things and in- 
genious devices for increas- 
ing home comfort. 

Improvements in manu- 
factures and novelties in 
fabrics are no longer con- 
fined to the metropolis and 
other large commercial cen- 
ters; because, through the 
increased demand for the 
latest and best of every- 
thing, country merchants 
are encouraged to invest in 
novelties. 

Right here, be it said, 
we have broken away from 
the traditions of our grand- 
mothers, and no longer have 
things because our neigh- 
bors have them. That is 
considered sufficient reason 
for not having a thing. 
Furnishing is no longer a 
game of "All We Like 
Sheep," and " Follow the 
Leader." Every woman 
cherishes a commendable 
ambition to, at least in her 
own home, prove herself a 
leader, and to impress upon 
her surroundings something 
of originality. This grows 
easier every year, with the 
increased resources at our 
command ; and all over our 
land now are scattered mod- 
est and inexpensive homes 
by scores and hundreds that 
are as satisfying to the most 
exigeant artistic sense, and 
in the creature comforts 
they afford, as the so-called 
"cottage" of the million- 
aire, which is in reality a 
palace, and for the fur- 
nishing of which Europe 
and the East are ransacked. 
Good taste has taught us 
that we can achieve results 
just as satisfactory to the 
aesthetic soul with simple as 
with expensive means. It 
has taught us also the beauty 
of ■ simplicity and honesty, 
and the hideousness of 
shams; that a simple full 
curtain of cotton crepe or creamy cheese-cloth is much to be 
preferred to one of cheap, course lace ; that a plain ingrain carpet of 
modest, quiet color is a better choice than tapestry brussels of showy 
pattern and gaudy coloring; and that better than any carpet of 
undesirable color and pattern is a neat matting which will offend 
no sense and harmonize with everything. This subject being only 
a digression, however, must not be pursued further; ways of doing 
things, rather than of not doing them, being the special purport of 
this talk. 
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The hanging of curtains at an irregularly-shaped window and 
beneath illuminated glass often proves quite a problem — and one not 
always satisfactorily solved. We have seen lately a very charming 
design for such a window, in which a single width of one material — 
sheer, ivory muslin, scalloped on the edges— is used for the curtains, 
producing a most artistic effect. They are hung from small brass 
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rods fastened just beneath the jeweled glass. The 
middle drapery must have a shirr run in- it through 
which to pass the rod, and should look as though 
held in place by the rod; the sides may be hung 
in the same way or have brass rings sewn to them. 
If some color is desired, the middle drapery could be 
of silk or some of the Oriental fabrics ; and the whole 
design can be effectively carried out in India silk. 

A very graceful arrangement of old- rose brocaded 
silk curtains over tamboured muslin ones is fashion- 
able. Both sets of curtains are hung from one me- 
dium-sized rod finished in ivory. An extra scarf- 
like piece of the brocade is draped across the top and 
fastened with heavy cord and tasstla — old-rose and 
silver. The arrangement of the silver drapery could be 
very effectively adapted for the arch of a bay win- 
dow or an alcove. 




INTERIOR NOVELTIES. 

By Carrie May Ashton. 

LT HOUGH the plain corduroys have been 
used for upholstering covering and draper- 
ies for several- years, it is only during the 
last year and a half that we have had the 
mottled and figured effects. About eight- 
teen months ago the mottled effect was in- 
troduced, and in a very short time became 
immensely popular. The Empire style fig- 
ured corduroy was presented a year ago, and 
was followed by the Renaissance patterns. 
The latest thing is the Roman pattern, 
which was just placed on the market, and bids fair to be fully as suc- 
cessful as its predecessors. 

A new leather has recently been manufactured in France for up- 
holstery purposes, which bears a striking resemblance to velvet, both 
to the eye and touch. From the Shoe and Leather Gazette we quote 
the following : 

" Leather of this description, hitherto manufactured has been 
obtained by treatment of the flesh side of the hide or skin, being 
always coarse, the patentees claim now to secure better results by treat- 
ing the hair side. 

"They scratch or rub the hair side with a rubber of strong ero- 
sive qualities, or with emery or glass when working small surfaces, 
and ute a grindstone for heavier work. In this manner a downy nap 
is brought out which they throw and lay in different directions, there- 
by bringing out varied designs of changing hue and appearance. The 
velvety surface produced is said to be similar to the down of a peach 
skin. The fibre is very fine, soft to the touch, and has all the appear- 
ance of silk velvet shaven very close." 

A comparatively new art material is "Worcester" cloth, which is 
a combination of linen and cotton. It is so woven as to form squares, 
the linen being in colors and the cotton white. 

Among the seasons novelties are the Ruskin linens, which combine 
the qualities of beauty and durability. They can be found in every 
shade, and as they render perfectly they are gaining in popularity 
every day. 

The pretty bedroom outfits consist of a bedspread, a mantel valance. 
toilet cloth, chair seat, ottoman cover, pincushion cover, nightdress 
case, and some small pieces to correspond. 

An exquisite set is of a delicate shade of pink, powdered with large, 
loosely-tied bows done in white crewels and silk in coral stitch. It is 
finished with a frill of white linen about a quarter of a yard wide, 
around the larger articles, and narrower around the others. 
Very pretty tea cloths are made from this linen. 
Fashion has decreed that the back of an upright piano shall be deco- 
orated in some way to relieve the absolute plainness, and to some peo- 
ple, unsightliness. 

A unique decoration, which was recently seen, is a tall, rush- work 
harp which was obtained of a florist. When gracefully draped with 
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